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NO. I. 
January H 1^^ 



AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Every body knows, because Shakspeare says it that 

»» Time hath a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion ;** 

but very few know what a host of authors are devoting themselves 
exclusively to the labor of preparing the alms for that same wal- 
let. Even in the West, where there are so many other matters 
requiring attention, old father Time has found many charitable 
contributors — ^many who give freely and liberally their two mites 
out of their penury, — so that he comes on his collecting tours as 
regularly as the clerks of the Philadelphia and New- York mer- 
chants, and generally with much better success. 

On one of these occasions, old Edax rerum finding his wallet 
filling faster than he wished or expected, began to get tired of 
such a run of contributions ; and, at length, getting fairly into a 
passion, begun to speak his mind very freely-^^o himself, (and we 
recommend every one who undertakes to speak his mind very 
freely^ to do the same, viz. : to speak it; to himself) "Well 
really," said he, "this is beyond endurance. This country is get- 
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ting to be as bad as England or Germany. My back will cer- 
tainly break under the weight of the trash that is stuffed into 
my wallet. Besides my regular vails, (which, in a new country 
like thisj is as much as I expected,) such as speeches ia Congress 
and at public meetings, reports of societiesj religious controTersie^ 
and political pamphlets; here is C. writing volume after volume 
of novels and travels ; and E, and W,j with sundry other makers 
of verseSj which they suppose to be poetry, forsooth — all for no 
conceivable purposes but to stuif my wallet Where among all 
the garrets and warehouses of oblivion shall we find room for 
them? These very charitable contributors ought to know that 
we are not so miserably poor as to want such vile trash as this. 
Why, we had plenty as good or better given us in the dark ages : 
and yet half the world seems to be laboring for us as if we were in 
absolute distress— starving for want of the very poorest kind of 
food ; — and then l^m so hurriedj that I can scarce get an opportu- 
nity to swallow my regular meals." 

" I say, stranger [" called out some one behind him, who proved 
to be Colonel Crockett, of Tennessee, on his way to Texas ; "you 
go ahead mighty fast, considerin you Ve got sich a big bag of plun- 
der to tote ; you look like you was going to mowing, and 1 reckon 
it must be a pretty smart fellow that 'U beat you at it, if you go on 
at that rate when you ^re laying your swarths. If it aint no secret, 
rd like mightily to know what you Te got in that ar wallet. I 
reckon it must be something lighter than any sort of truck I Ve 
ever hearn tell on, for one man to tote sich a powerful chance 
of itr' 

" You never was more mistaken in your life, Colonel ; not even 
when you took General Jackson for a hero and apatriotj and your- 
self for a statesman. Most of the articles in my wallet are the 
heaviest things in nature — books so dull and heavy, that they fell 
dead-born from the press. I have some lighter articlesj such as 
your own Life and Adventures; and I'm gathering your witty 
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speeches and choice sayings, which are among the lightest things 
in my wallet." 

" Wall, I reckon I '11 give you plenty of truck a heap lighter 
than any of them ar things when I get to Texas. If them ar 
Spaniards don't make themselves lighter, and fly away faster, than 
any thunder cloud after all the thunder and lightning 's used up out 
on't, I'll give you an army or two, that you may stuff into your 
pack or eat for your breakfast." 

" Well, if you give me no more novels, nor translations from 
Eugene Sue or George Sand, nor any English traveller's, account 
of America, I care but little : I can bear the weight of any thing 
else. But what 's this ? More novels — more travels in the United 
States ! I can 't bear all this ! I must make my way home as 
fast as possible, and give up my office." 

" Stop ! stop, stranger ! you aint goin to ride off in that style on 
your scythe, like a New-England witch on a broomstick, ar you ? 
Jest stop here a minnit, and take a horn with me, and I'll bet I 
keep up with you. Ah, ha ! he 's off a leetle quicker than light- 
ning ! Well ! if that don't beat rail-roadin ! My filly Brimstone 
couldn't ketch him ! But what 's this ? Here 's somethmg that 
has wore a hole through his wallet, and dropped out. * Semi- 
colon — Semi-colon Club, Cincinnati.' I know mighty well whar 
Cincinnati is, but what a Semi-colon Club is, goes beyond me ! 
Here, 'Squire Thompson ! can you tell ?" 

" Really, I don't know ; let me see — Semi-colon, Cincinnati — ah ! 
here 's a great discovery. I must take these manuscripts home 
and examine them." 
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THOMPSON'S MEDITATIONS AMONG THE PAPERS. 



Certainly, said Thompson, after an examination of his manu- 
scripts, this age, Hke that of Columbns, is an age of discovery. 
ChampoUion and Yomig have discovered the key to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; Stephens and Catherwood have discovered Copan, 
Uxmal, and various other cities of antiquity ; the people of the 
United States have discovered that a man wants no particular 
qualifications to fit him for the presidency of this Union ; and I 
have discovered here a collection of Essays, Philosophical Re- 
searches, Sermons, Fables, and specimens of all other varieties of 
modem American Literature : which it is, doubtless, my duty to 
communicate to the world. 

Of all these discoveries, mine is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant. ChampoUion has not given the world, as the fruit of his, 
any of the buried treasures of the ancient literature and sciences 
of the Egyptians. Stephens can give nothing, as the result of 
his discoveries, except descriptions and conjectures concerning the 
niins of the people of the past ages, (which, by the bye, he has 
done with admirable taste and spirit) : no history, philosophy, or 
literature to enlighten us respecting the people of this continent in 
former ages. The people of the United States do not pretend to 
hope for any benefit from their discovery ; on the contrary, those 
who made it are already endeavoring to guard against the evils 
which they fear may follow as its consequence, and will be well 
contented if they can accomplish this object. 

How different will be my case: the advantages which the 
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world will derive from this treasure which I have rescued from 
the garrets of oblivion, are more easily imagined than described. 
But how are they to be arranged ? and where is the place in which 
each of these articles belongs ? Here are some chapters of a work 
that seems to be incomplete. I am at a loss how to arrange. No 
matter; let them go, as most things are going now-a-daj^s — ^hap- 
hazard. 

Here is an Essay on Man ; the first chapter I cannot read, the 
second and third I cannot find, and therefore I must begin the 
fourth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONCERNING PHILOSOPHERS. 



Evun so- 



An herd of bristly swine is prick*d along. 
The filthy beasts that never chew the cud 
Still grunt, and squeak, and sing their troublous song, 

And oft they plunge themselves the mud among. 

Thomsoh. 

Are there any respectable beasts of good family settled in this neighborhood? 

BULWER. 

A GREAT many sects of philosophers arose at different periods 
among the ancients, who flourished for awhile, disappeared and 
were forgotten ; no mark or sign of their existence having been 
left, in any thing brought forward by them, either useAil or in- 
structive to mankind. On the contrary, a record of wild, extrava- 
ganty and impracticable notions, is all that remains of them for De 
gerando and others, their historians, to relate. 

A number of sects, with similar characteristics, have arisen and 
departed among the moderns : one of which, styled Jacksonians, 
is now so nearly extinct, that unless some record is made of their 
characteristics and their doctrines, it will soon be difficult to dis- 
cover them. 

This sect, although in a republican country where feudal usages 
are in very bad odor, began by being distinguished like the Euro- 
pean nobility — ^by a heraldic device, and a motto, the former a pig 
passant, proper ; the latter, " go the whole hog.'* 
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The theory of heraldic devices is, that those who assume them 
are distinguished for the possession of the quaUties which charac- 
terize the animal adopted as a symbol. 

We cannot commend the taste of these philosophers in the 
selection of an animal for imitation ; on the contrary, we must 
censure it. It would, however, be unjust and uncandid to with- 
hold from them the praise of diligence and success in their 
endeavours to make their imitation as perfect as possible ; for we 
delight in bestowing deserved commendation, and are grieved 
when compelled to censure. 

Although the animal above mentioned abounds in our neighbor- 
hood, both in its quadruped and biped state, yet we deem it not 
inappropriate to quote from an ancient philosopher a paragraph 
descriptive of some of its qualities : 

" It is observed," says Plutarch, " that the hog is subject to lepro- 
sy from bad habits and internal corruption ; and there is no beast 
that delights so much in filth and uncleanness. It is said, more- 
over, that its eyes are so formed and disposed in its head that it is 
always looking upon the lowest objects, and can in no manner 
contemplate things elevated and lofty. It cannot look up to 
Heaven, unless thrown upon its back with its feet upwards, con- 
trary to its nature. Nevertheless, it is observed that although it is 
an animal addicted to the utterance of very unmelodious tones, 
delighting in most discordant squealing and grunting, yet as soon 
as it is laid on its back, it is immediately silent, so great is its 
astonishment at the heavens to the sight of which it is unaccus- 
tomed, and which causes so great fears that it is unable to cty."* 

These characteristics which are observed as well in the animals 
themselves as their imitators, will we think sufficiently justify our 
censure of the taste which led to their adoption as models, and of 
our commendation of the success in the attempt at imitation. 
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A history of the rise and prc^ess of this sect would be instruc- 
tive and edifying; but as we do not write history, we shall leave 
the task to Mr. Bancroft, the el^ant historian of our country. 

The influence which it exerted upon the people, although pro- 
fessedly directed to securing " the spoils of victory" to the leaders, 
was not limited to that effixt alone ; for, in order to accomplish 
this object, it was necessary to make important changes in the 
administration of public affairs, for the purpose of punishing ene- 
mies and rewarding friends. To this end, a new theory of re- 
wards and punishments was adopted upon principles which how- 
ever often acted upon were never before adopted and publicly pro- 
claimed as doctrines of political economy. During a former but 
now forgotten period of oiu: history, when Washington was our 
chief magistrate, the object of government was the good of the 
country ; at the period we are speaking of, it was the success of 
the party. This latter object was attained and the country was 
governed in accordance with the doctrines of the sect of which 
we are treating. 

Upon the decline of this sect, a new theory was adopted, styled 
" progressive democracy," which is considered very convenient for 
the purposes of those who refuse to be subjected to the restraints 
of constitutions and laws. According to this theory, it is impos- 
sible that those in power should ever be convicted of inconsis- 
tency. The doctrine that men in power, like the king of Great 
Britain, " can do no wrong," is included in its broad dimensions, 
as well as any other doctrine that may be necessary and conve- 
nient for their purposes. This theory repudiates the debts that 
formerly were supposed to be due to eminent patriots for distin- 
guished public services, and " thanks Heaven" that the men who 
are to be elevated to the highest stations are not distinguished 
either by public services or any other quality that may fit them 
for such stations. The repudiation of debts due for money had 
and received is also another principle of progressive democracy 
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which has been adopted by several of the most democratic states 
in the union, with distinguished success; and the reputation 
which our country has thereby acquired is one to which nothing 
but the progressive democracy could ever reconcile the An^erican 
people. 

Whether a permanent change in our national character has 
been wrought by them remains to be seen ; but their influence on 
public prosperity and happiness is not such as is likely to cause a 
spread of these doctrines beyond our own country. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CONCERNING WISE MEN AND FOOLISH MEN. 

It cannot but be a matter of doabtf ul consequence if states be managed by em- 
piric statesmen, not well mingled with men grounded in learning. 

Bacon. 

There was a time when it was considered quite respectable to 
be a wise man. This, however, was a long time ago. At that 
period, the seven wise men of Greece are spoken of by historians 
as having been very influential and important characters among 
their countrymen ; but among ours we have seven foolish men 
who are far more so. 

It is recorded of these seven wise men that they were upon a 
certain occasion assembled at a dinner party, and, after the cloth 
was removed, were enjoying their wine in the style of that period 
— ^not with segars as men do at this time, as they are a luxury 
which the wise men of Greece never thought of, inasmuch as 
America, to which the world is indebted for nullification, steam- 
doctors, segars, and General Quattlebum, had not yet been dis- 
covered. 

It is possible that they felt that something was wanting to their 
enjoyment, though they did not know that it was segars, the con- 
sciousness of which led them to discourse of happiness : and in 
the course of the conversation the following opinions were given 
by the seven wise men ; each of which we shall compare with 
the known opinions of our seven unwise men ; thereto adding 
such reflections as we trust may tend to edification. 
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Solon said that a prince or sovereign has no means of acquiring 
glory and happiness so proper as by changing his monarchy into 
a democracy. 

Mr, Van Reynard thought it glory enough to endeavor to 
change a democracy into a virtual monarchy, by means of a 
standing army and sub-treasury system. 

Bias said that the sovereign should be the first to subject him- 
self to the laws. 

General Hero said that he took the reponsibility, and subjected 
the laws to the sovereign. 

Thales said he considered a great man happy when he lived 
to a good old age, and died a natural death. 

Mr, Cataline, of the Palmetto nation, thinks a great man 
cannot be happy unless he commits treason, and deserves to be 
hanged before he arrives at old age, 

Anacharsis thought him a happy man who should be the 
only wise man, or the wisest man in the country. 

The 7)/ler of the White House thinks the man filling the high- 
est office will be a happy man if he exhibits himself as the fool- 
ishest man in his country, and that happiness is to be found in a 
great man's making himself more completely ridiculous and con- 
temptible than any other. 

Oleobulus said that a man to be happy must not place any 
confidence in any of his associates. 

This opinion of the eminent wise man is the only one in which 
all our foolish men accord, and we expect soon to see important 
consequences therefrom. 

PiTTACtrs said that that sovereign would be the happiest who 
should so conduct himself that his people should fear — ^not him — 
but for him. 

Young Hickory thinks it happiness to be such a man as that 
nobody should fear him, — ^but fear the demagogues of whom he 
makes himself the tool. 
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Chilon said that a prince ought oot to think of any thing traa- 
sitory and temporal, but if he would be happy he must think of 
things eternal and immortal. 

Mr. Dallas believes that a man ought to think of nothing but 
the transitory opinions of the mob, that a Bank of the United 
States is a blessing one day, and a monster another; that the tariff 
policy is judicious or raiaoiis according to the whims or opinions 
of his audience* 

CoL Johnson said, ne crede coiori — color aint no account no how^ 

These opinions and maxims of tlie seven wise men of Greece 
will serve to demonstrate that although in a pwor little country 
like Greece they could get along very well witli wise men, yet it 
was probably because they were so poor, and so inexperienced 
that they knew no better than to be content with necessaries ; but 
as for us, we have long been beyond that point of civilization ; we 
have arrived at that period when the most expensive luxuries are 
most esteemed, and are prized in proportion to their cost. Now 
there is no luxury so costly as that of having foolish men for 
rulers, and in this we have been indulging so long that tlie effects 
of our extravagance are greatly dreaded by all who have wisdom 
and foresight sufficient to be aware of the consequences of Buch 
indulgence. 

England, an old and rich country, can afford to have fools for 
kings J but we cannot— we are becoming embarrassed by our ex- 
travagance in this point J for we have gone beyond our model (as 
those who ape the extravagance of others are apt to do); and 
not content with having foolish men for chief magistrates, we 
must even go beyond the English, and have foolish ministers of 
state, also. 

Many people supposed that the ^^ illustrious predecessor" would 
have satisfied the desires of any people for this species of extrava- 
gance ; but it did not, for they choose to indulge in a " treader in 
his footstops" — a still more costly article, and one which for a 
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while seemed to awaken the people to a sense of the folly of con- 
tinuing in a course of such ruinous indulgences. 

But unfortunately the influence of sober reason was not perifia^. 
nent, and the country is determined to nm its course of extrava- 
gance and dissipation to the end. In a former chapter, we proiired 
that Mr. Yan Buren and R. M. Johnson were not the foolish^st 
men in the country by any means ; and although we were not 
generally believed at that time, yet we think that now the point 
is established beyond any dispute, and it is therefore to be ex- 
pected that nothing short of bankruptcy and total ruin will chefek 
our career of dissipation, and bring us back to the opinions abd 
doctrines of those days in which we placed confidence in the 
most wise and patriotic men in the nation ; and as a proof that the 
confidence was not misplaced we advanced rapidly in respecta- 
bility, in wealth, and in every thing that constitutes the happiness 
of a nation. 
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UTILITARIANISM. 

1!^E ancient philosophers contrast very strongly with our modem 
utilitarians. They appear to have considered the exercise of their 
minds upon metaphysical subtleties, as the highest proof of wis- 
dom, and the best method of improving their fiEu^ulties. 

Previous to the time of Aristode, those who aspired to the rank 
of philosophers seem to have considered any attention to natural, 
or rather physical, matters, as being below the dignity of philoso- 
phy. In consequence, perhaps, of their neglect of material, for 
spiritual, subjects of research and investigation, the wildest vaga- 
ries of thought were exhibited by them, and the the most outr6 
and extravagant imaginations were promulgated as wisdom and 
learning. As a specimen of this class of philosophers, Georgias, 
of Leontium, is one who exemplifies the tendency that prevailed 
to excel in metaphysical subtleties and extravagant paradoxes 
most strikingly. He aspired to be the founder of a sect, and the 
three fundamental principles of his school were, 

1st. That there is nothing in existence. 2nd. That if any thing 
did exist, it would be impossible for mankind to know it. 3d. 
That if it were possible for any thing to be in existence, and for 
mankind to know it, it would not be possible for them to commu- 
nicate this knowledge to each other. 

These propositions were supported by a series of very plausible 
reasons — as plausible, at least, as those of the Democratic Review 
in favor of Polk's election ; or General Cass's arguments in favor 
of British interests, called by some free trade, at the Fifth-street 
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market. — They appear, however, to have produced as little effect 
upon the common people of his time as those of General Cass upon 
the people of Ohio. In more modem times, however, they have 
been revived with some modifications ; and Berkely reasoned mat- 
ter out of existence with still more ingenuity and plausibility than 
Georgias. 

Most of the philosophers and savans of the present day seem 
disposed to carry their doctrines to the opposite extreme, and to 
ccmsider — ^nothing but matter as worthy of their attention — that the 
forms, qualities, and combmations of material substances are alone 
entitled to their regard : many of them maintaining that all our in- 
tellectual &culties are merely the result of animal organization — 
the functions of matter when arranged or combined in some par- 
ticular manner or form. Hence they infer that all our cares and 
thoughts ought to be devoted exclusively to the wants and desires 
of our animal nature. These modem philosophers call themselves 
Utilitarians ; and although the utility of many of their doctrines is 
as difScult to be discerned as the fitness of Mr. Polk for the presi- 
dency of the United States, yet they maintain that their merits 
may be discovered by those wh6 will submit their understanding 
to the teachings which they volunteer to bestow upon them. 

There are many who are willing to surrender their minds to 
diese teachers, because it is easier to receive than to form opinions ; 
in the same manner as it is easier to follow the dictates of a party 
caucus, than to exercise the freedom of opinion which we boast of 
as one of the blessings of our free government. They are also in 
their intercourse with mankind, accustomed to hear nothing spoken 
of as worthy of attrition except our bodily wants — or, at least, to 
observe such an undue attention paid to them, as to nourish, and 
finally to establish the idea, that all other imbjects of thought and 
consideration are childish or iiseless. 

I recollect an instance of a female philosopher of this class, in 
very humble life, who, although she had never heard of them nor 
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any other philosophers, had yet adopted dieir doctrines, and prac- 
tised them upon the limited scale tliat accorded with h^ educatioii 
and situation in life. She was a plain and humble widow of a 
very plain farmer, in one of the most obscure and primitive Til- 
lages of New-England — ^my native place— with land enough to 
supply the necessaries of life, in return for the diligent labor and 
care which New-England farms generally require of their owners, 
and widi little elsow Upwards of thirty years ago, I was passing 
her house, and, seeing her at work in the garden, stoj^)ed, to waste 
(as the utilitarians would say,) some time in c<Mnm(m-place talk 
and neighborly inquiries ; and, as was most natural, began by 
asking about her garden, and inquiring what she was planting*. 

" Why, you see," said she, *Tve been pullin up these^ ere two 
rose-bushes that our gals sot out here ; 'cause there 's room for two 
hills o' taters where they stood, and them would be good for 
sumthin' ; but these nasty prickery things ain't good for no kind 
o' thing in the world as ever I heard on, and it 's a sin and a shame 
to waste so much land, and so much time a takin care on 'em." 

'^But, Mrs* Duncanj" said I^ *' don't you know that roses are 
good for something ; that the leaves are thought to be beneficial in 
consumptive disorders, now so common among us ■ and that no- 
thing is as useful for sore eyes as rose leaves?" 

" Why, la, no ' I did n't know t I never heard as they were 
good for any thing in the world but to look at and smell on : if I'd 
a thought they was raiUy good for any kind o' things Pd a let 
the gals raise 'em, 'cause I'm right willin they should have any 
thhig that any body can use, and that there ain't no harm in." 

"Well, I can assure you, Mrs* Duncan, that there ^s no hann in 
these rose-bushes, even if they were good for nothing but to look at; 
for if some good were not to be gained by looking at flowers, our 
Saviour would not have commanded his disciples to ' consider the 
lilies of the field,'" 

** Well, I declare \ I never thought o' that ; and I *m sorry now 
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I did n't ask somethin about these ere rose-bushes afore I pulled 
*em up. The gals was a goin to plant all sorts o' flowers and 
posies all along the fence here, but I would n't let 'em ; 'cause I 
thought it was a sin to waste so much good ground." 

" I think," said I, " that if you had indulged them in this par- 
ticular, you would have found less evil from it than from some 
other indulgencies which I dare say you have granted them ; and 
if you'll just let them have their own way in this matter, I'll en- 
gage that you will never be sorry for it. I '11 send them over 
some seeds and roots to help them to begin their flower garden ; 
and if you find at the end of the year that you prefer the potatoes 
to the flowers, you can easily restore the things to their old con- 
dition, and the loss of this little piece of ground for one year will 
not be of any great consequence." 

After some further chat I went my way, but took care to fulfil 
my promise of sending the seeds and roots. I left the country 
soon after, and at the end of five years returned. I found the pro- 
gress of improvement had been very great throughout that part of 
the country during my absence ; but in no instance was it so 
striking as in the house and grounds of my neighbor, Mrs. Dun- 
can. The house was painted white, (it had been red previously,) 
and was surrounded with climbing roses, honey-suckles, and other 
ornamental vines. The garden exhibited a great variety of beau- 
tiful flowers ; and there was an air of neatness and comfort about 
the place which contrasted strongly with its former appearanca 
The flront of the house, where formerly the wood-pile had occu- 
pied one side of the door, and the ox-cart, harrow, &c., the oth^, 
was now enclosed with a neat picket railing, and planted with 
flowering shrubs : a row of shade trees had been set out along the 
road-side, for some distance, in each direction ; and all the fences 
were in good order and neatly arranged. 

I was much delighted in observing such signs of improvement 
in taste and comfcMrt, and made a very early visit to my neighbors, 
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the Duncans, by all of whom I was most cordially greeted, and a 
very friendly conversation soon commenced, in the course ot 
which I reminded the old lady of the affair of the rose-bushes, 

'^ Well J millyj" said she^ "I think that talk did me as mucli 
good as a sarmon ; for arter that I let the gals have their own way 
about the flowers and sich like things, and I will say^ though they 
be my own darters, that there aint no gals, no where, that ^s better 
about house, or that does more to make their old mother com- 
fortable. And the boys, I think, is got to be better boys than ever 
sence the gals persuaded ^em to help about fixin their thing, and 
tryin to make the house and fences look smart ; and I do'nt know 
but what we get jest as much off o' the farm as we used to^ and I 
rather guess a leetle more. All that tronbles me now is, the boys 
are got bewitched to go off to the new comitries " 

** Well," said I, *'from the appearance of what they have accom- 
plished since I was here last, I should think them the sort of men 
that ought to go to the Western country ; for there they will not 
only do much better for themselves, but will set an example that 
will be beneficial to others. They want the advantages that a 
new country offers ; and the Western States want just such men 
to give a right direction to their improvements." 

After a long conversation to similar purpose, I took my leave, 
and soon after left my native place, to which I have not since re- 
turned : but last summer, as I was travelling for the first time in 
the northern part of OhiOj in the stage, with several agreeable and 
intelligent fellow passengers, we noticed two houses, one on each 
side of the road, so neat and comfortable in their appearance, sur- 
rounded by fields in such a high state of cultivalioUj that we all 
made some remarks in commendation of them- A gentleman, 
who sat next to me, I found was a resident of that part of the 
country. " These places," said he, '^ belong to two brothers from 
New-England, of the name of Duncan : they are specimens of the 
genuine industrious, prudent^ careful Yankee farmer, and are the 
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most public-spirited and useful men in this part of the country. 
They have made our old residenters from Pennsylvania ashamed 
of their old slovenly practices ; they have encouraged every public 
improvement, and have given an impulse to their neighborhood 
which has been of more value to society in this region than all the 
services of our public men at Columbus ; among whom they might 
have taken their place if they had not possessed too much discre- 
tion to sacrifice happiness for a little temporary distinction." 

"Are you acquainted with their sisters?" said I. "Yes," said 
he : " one of them is the wife of Mr. P., and the other of Col. W. ; 
and I never visit those families without thinking that that part of 
our country which produces such women — women that are alike 
qualified for the kitchen or the parlor — ^to assist their husbands by 
their labor, or enlighten them by their counsel — is worthy of being 
visited and studied. And I have for some time past intended that 
the first leisure period that my business will edlow me, shall be 
devoted to a visit to New-England." 
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In this latilitarian age, and in this too ulih'tarian conntryj there ia 
a peculiar fitness and propriety in calling your attention to this 
precept of the Author of our holy religion. And as it is the part 
of duty to yield unhesitating and implicit obedience to all the com- 
mands of oiu' gracious Rcdeemerj so it is the part of wisdom to in- 
quire into the reasons and the influences of those commands ; for 
thus shall we strengthen our Mthy increase oo? hope, and extend 
our charity* 

Flowers are among those common bounties of our benificent 
Creator, bestowed upon his rational creatures for the purpose of 
increasing the happiness ©f them all ; for, like air and water, they 
are accessible to all ^ and a due attention to them may not be 
neglected without producing some of those evils which a neglect 
of any of the common and imiversal blessings bestowed on us by 
our Maker must ever occcision. 

Amid the toils, the cares, and the vicissitudes of life^ the heart 
is liable to become hardened, and the feelings callous, unless the 
softening and refining influence of objects of beauty and humility 
be frequently awakened tlirough the mediimi of the senses- — ob- 
jects which, like the ^' flowers of the field," in the voiceless lan- 
guage of angelsj reprove with gentleness and swtK^tness the selfish 
and evil passioas of our nature, and call upon ns for gratitude and 
thanksgiving to Him " who arrays the grass " with splendor and 
magnificence unequalled by that of Solomon in all his glory, and 
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who has assured us that his care for us and our hi^piness is as 
superior to his oare thus to adorn and decorate these humble wit- 
nesses of his power and glory, as our nature is superior to that of 
the fading and transitory flowers. 

When we are overcome by distress and sorrow, when afflictions 
bow our heads to the earth — these simple, humble ministers of con- 
solation meet our view, and they teach us that as they have arisen 
from the dust in beauty and fragrance, so shall we be raised from 
our weakness and depression, from dust and corruption, in power 
and glory, if we obey the commands of our Heavenly Father, and 
place our trust and confidence in him alone. 

Pride, ambition, and covetousness, when they take possession 
of the heart, expel from it the desire and the taste for those pure 
and simple pleasures which spring from a love of the beautiful in 
nature, and in the same proportion they expel happiness. The 
statesman and the warrior seldom " consider the lilies of the field," 
and as seldom, during their career of blood or intrigue, do they 
enjoy happiness ; but even they, if their hearts be not entirely 
hardened and corrupt; may perchance be awakened to gentler im- 
pulses by the influence of the beauties of nature ; and, in a new 
course of life attain that happiness to which the paths of worldly 
honor and military glory never lead. 

The patriot Kosciusko, who devoted the latter years of his life 
exclusively to acts of benevolence and charity, derived his great- 
est pleasure from "considering the lilies of the field," for, says his 
biographer, " whether in winter or summer, he never was without 
his flowers." Like him the great may become good ; like him, if 
they be so, they will love flowers, and labor to increase the happi- 
ness of their fellow-creatures, to the glory of their Creator and 
Redeemer. 

The precept in our text is, like all the precepts of our Saviour, 
designed to increase the sum of human happiness, and purify the 
heart which receives it from the desires which corrupt, and the 
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passions which destroy, the best priaciples of our nature. And 
when a precept is given in such clear and unequirocal terms, can 
he be a tme Christian who disregards it — who neglects the culti- 
Tation of flowers — who refuses to *' consider the lilies of the field ?" 
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THE SEMI-COLON. 

NO. 11. 
January 15th, 1845. 



COLLOQUY BETWEEN THE COLONEL AND TSE 'SQUIRE. 

Cor*oNEL. I say, 'Squire ! I 'm in a mighty hurry, but I Ve been 
thinking about them ar papers. I reckon I ought to give 'em back 
to the old fellow that lost 'em, if I can find him ; so I called to 
see you about it, and get 'em. 

^Squire. Colonel, you are an honest, worthy fellow, but I think 
you had better leave these papers with me. The old traveller, 
whose wallet they came from, has no right to them, for there 's no 
doubt they were stolen ; and though I can't restore them to their 
original owners, I can give them to the world, to which they 
properly belong. 

C. Well! I suspicioned the old rascal when I found he 
wouldn't stop to take a drink. I 'd a mighty notion to lick him 
for it then ; but I '11 do it, if ever I catch him, I reckon. What 's 
his name? 

'5'. His name? It's Edax Rerum; but he goes by several 
other names, according to circumstances. 

C. Edax Rerum— Rerum? There aint no such name in our 

D 
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parts, and I '11 lick him the harder for having sich an outlandish 
name. He can go ahead mighty rapid, but I '11 catch him. But 
about that ar Semi-colon club? Have you found out what a Semi- 
colon club is? 

'iSl Why, yes, I think I have, but it is only inferentially. From 
these papers I infer that a Semi-colon club is an assemblage of 
grave and profound philosophers, politicians, poets and moralists 
of both sexes, who meet periodically for the purpose of giving 
their opinions, in writing, on the most important subjects which 
concern the general welfare of mankind. I find here their opinions 
upon some of the most useful subjects of human knowledge; 
and I think it my duty to give them publicity, without fear, favor 
or affection, and you may trust every thing to me with perfect 
confidence. 

C, Well, 'Squire, I s'pose you'll do about right, so go ahead. 
And if any body faults you for it, jest let me know, and I'll lick 
him as bad as I 'm goin to lick the Sp^miards — till he 's satisfied 
you 're right. So good-bye. 

'iS Good-bye, Colonel. 

Now there's as good a living proof as I should wish to see, of 
the necessity of making early education an invariable and neces- 
sary concomitant of free suffrage. There 's a man, who, without 
those superior and commanding talents that will overcome all cir- 
cumstances, and enable him to acquire an education for himself, 
and raise himself to eminence and distinction in spite of fortune ; 
but with talents above mediocrity, with warm and generous im- 
pulses and kindly feelings, which would have enabled him to be 
useful to his country, and especially to his immediate neighbors, 
thrust forward into public station without the knowledge neces- 
sary to fit him for it ; because his constituents and himself alike 
were ignorant of what was necessary in the qualification of a pub- 
lic servant; and then, instead of acquiring the respect and esteem 
of his fellow-citizens generally, was made the jest of men greatly 
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his inferiors in all that is valuable in man, merely because they 
had those advantages of early[education of which he was deprived. 
And, for a while, he'wasled to support measures, which, as soon 
as he acquired the knowledge he ought to have possessed before 
becoming a legislator, he knew to be destructive to the interests of 
his country, and tending only to help demagogues to divide the 
spoils of victory. 

But I must go on with my arrangement of these papers, for I 
find that they are properly appreciated by the public, and that I 
am called upon to continue the supply of wisdom and knowledge 
from this source. 
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CHAPTER VL 

CONCERNING THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

This lantern doth the horned Moon present, 
Myself the Man i* th* Moon doth seem to be. 

Shaesfeake. 

Dan, said the Man in (he Moon, taking a pinch of snuff, you must not stay 
here. Croker. 

putting tricks upon the Moon, 

Which by confederacy are done. 



He knew less than the Pope of Rome. 



Butler. 
Ibid. 



The most remarkable characteristic of the man who is the subject 
of our present chapter is his extraordinary ignorance. This is so 
great, that when a person say^ he knows no more of any subject 
'^ than the Man in the Moon," it is considered that the ne plus 
ultra of ignorance is expressed. Even the " Pope of Rome" has 
been generally considered as inferior in this qualification to the 
man we are speaking o^ although his reputation is, with some 
persons, of a similar kind. 

It is remarkable that this characteristic of a man in so elevated 
a situation should, in former times, have excited so little of the at- 
tention of astronomers and philosophers. At the present day we 
have men in elevated stations nearer home who are as highly 
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distinguished by their ignorance as this dignitary, towards whom 
so much of our attention is directed that we neglect those att a dis- 
tance more than is consistent with that spirit of philosophical re- 
search which characterizes our age. 

It seems to be generally taken for granted that the affairs of the 
moon are sufficiently well managed, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary want of knowledge on the part of the man in it ; and it 
is probably inferred from this circumstance that men in high sta- 
tions have no need of knowledge. This, at least, appears to be 
the opinion of the men who fill some of the highest offices in our 
country respecting themselves. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed by some, that the communications 
that are continually made to the moon by lovers and poets, in the 
form of sonnets, apostrophes, soliloquies, &c., must convey such a 
mass of information, that " the man," if he reads or hears them, 
must have had his character entirely changed, and, by this time, 
know a great deal. Such persons, however, do not reflect that 
those who do not possess any knowledge cannot communicate 
any ; and that, therefore, words may be strung together in various 
forms, and heard and read very extensively, without making the 
hearer or reader a whit the wiser. If any one doubt this, let him 
attend the debates in Congress, or attempt to read the speeches 
made there. 

Besides this, it is remarked that these compositions are apt to be 
couched in such a turgid, inflated style, that even the wisest and 
most sagacious men on earth could not understand them ; and, 
therefore, it is not to be expected that one so ignorant as him of 
the moon, could be profited thereby : and as we have never re- 
marked that any of his actions or movements appear to be, in any 
degree, influenced by them, it is probable that he understands no 
more of their meaning than we on earth do. It is therefore proba- 
ble, that a lamentable state of lunar ignorance still continues, and 
this, we presume, has excited the sympathy of our southern 
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chivalry, and induced them to insist upon the adoption of a systena 
of measures for the benefit of the unfortunate lunarians. We in- 
fer this from the fact, that the course of policy insisted upon by 
them cannot benefit any portion of the people of the earth, unless 
it be the English nation, and they certainly would never exert 
themselves as they are doing to benefit a people who are endeavor- 
ing to free all the negroes in the world from slavery. 

It is to be hoped that all the cares of the statesmen of the nation 
which boasts of a Quattlebum and aMcDuflle among them, may 
hereafter be directed to any planet but ours, since it is as great an 
evil to sufier from their friendship as their enmity ; and all that 
they have ever done, either to friends or foes, is mischief. 

They are men whose talents are not appreciated by any means, 
in conformity with their own estimate of them, by the people of 
this earth, and they would be more likely to raise their reputation 
by attending to the affairs of the moon than by wastmg iheir 
powers upon such matters as have occupied them for several years 
past. There are a number of men in Congress, also, who could 
not be better employed than in assisting them in their lunarian 
eflforts — men who might be kept out of njischiefi by having some- 
thing to do which had no relation whatever to any thing on this 
earth, and by no other means. 

But we have, perhaps, gone a little too far in this supposition, 
as there might be danger of their selecting the Man in the Moon 
as a candidate for President of the United States. This cannot 
be considered a more extravagant supposition than would have 
been the suggestion, two years since, that they might select J. K. 
Polk as their candidate for that office. And in case of such an 
event as we have supposed — even if they were to assume as the 

principle for which they were contending, that the white laborers 

* 

of the North ought to be reduced to a level with the black slaves 
of the South, and all their interests subjected to the control of the 
slaveholders, — so deep and hopeless is the state of popular igno- 
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reuice in Pennsylvania, that a majority of her voters would obey 
the commands of their demagogues who are subject to the control 
of the southern aristocracy, and vote for the extension of slavery 
and the destruction of their own interests. And. Maine and New 
Hampshire, where the dough-faces have the control, could be 
easily purchased or bullied into the support of any man. And the 
abolitionists of New- York are so fanatical, that, if they cannot 
have their own way in abolishing slavery in their own manner, 
they will give their aid to the increase and extension of it, and to 
the perpetuation of the political power of this country in the hands 
of the slaveholding aristocracy, — of men who avow as their funda- 
mental doctrine in politics, that the interest of the slaveholders 
ought to be the paramount consideration in all the measures of 
government, whether in its domestic policy or its foreign relations. 
All this may be fairly inferred from the course of events during 
the late election, and from the exultation of the Chivalry at the 
various testimonials of the submissiveness of their vassals at 
the North, which will always enable them to elect any man they 
may name, whether on earth or in the moon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONCERNING VIRTUOUS WOMEN. 

Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above rubies. 

Solomon. 

There are so many dilBTerent qualities of rubies, and their price 
varies so much, that it is impossible to determine from the above 
quotation what was the real market price of a virtuous woman in 
the time of Solomon. Indeed, for a man who was dealing so 
largely, and had so extensive a correspondence, the quotation is 
very loose and unmercantile ; so much so, that it could hardly be 
of any use to his correspondent, or serve any purpose for the 
government of his transactions ; and it is difficult to reconcile the 
received opinion of the wisdom of Solomon with such loose, in- 
definite quotations of prices. It is probable that he had dealt so 
largely in an inferior article, that he knew little himself of any but 
that kind ; but having heard that something of a much higher 
quality was to be obtained, he undertook to write about it before 
he had sufficient information on the subject. In fact, his descrip- 
tion shows that he had merely heard of the article in question, 
and — ^lifce a late Professor in Transylvania University, who drew 
the picture of a fish from a verbal description, and sent it, as a 
new species, to the Academy of Natural Sciences, — undertook to 
describe what he had merelyjhad described to him. 
As virtuous women have in our days become as plenty as they 
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were rare in the days of Solomon, we can easily test the accuracy 
of his description, detecting his inaccuracies, and observing how 
they are intermingled with correct description, of which we sub- 
join the following instances : — 

" She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands." 

Hired laborers are technically denominated "hands," and so are 
the slaves on the other side of the river. The inaccuracy in the 
above account consists in the use of the term, "hands," for ser- 
vants of both sexes, it being generally confined to the males. The 
correct portion of the description is, that the virtuous woman is 
willing that her " hands," or servants, should do her work. 

" She is like the merchant ships — she bringeth her food from 
afar." 

This simile has generally been considered very correct. Mer- 
chant ships usually carry small burdens in proportion as they are 
swift sailing and stylishly rigged ; and the more expensive and 
more beautiful they are, the less profitable are they. " Her food 
is brought from afar ;" that is to say, her tea comes from China, 
her sugar from the West Indies, and her other luxuries from all 
parts of the world. 

" She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens." 

There is a little incorrectness here, which may, perhaps, be in 
the translation. The true meaning of the verse probably is, that 
the virtuous woman, when she gives a party, sits up all night, and 
gives a supper to her visiters, allowing her maidens to eat a por- 
tion after them. 

"She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard." 

That is to say, the virtuous woman being occasionally tired of 
the town, persuades her husband to buy a country seat, and, by 
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the labor of the hired hands, to ornament it with vines and fruit 
trees. 

*'She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms.** 

This is strictly correct The virtuous woman requires a very 
strong girdle around her loins, in order to make her waist as small 
as fashion requires ; and she must strengthen her arms in order to 
draw her girdle as tight as is necessary. 

^^She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her candle 
goeth not out by night" 

That is, when she goes a shopping, she examines an immense 
quantity of gfoods, for the purpose of being sure that they are of 
the best quality, before she makes a purchase. Her candle, of 
course, cannot go out by night, whether she gives a party or goes 
to one. 

" She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
d^taff." 

This is a very obscure passage, and it is not easy to determine 
what the terms, "spindle" and "distaff," mean, when used in the 
above connection. It is generally admitted that they mean some- 
thing exclusively used by women ; but whether they were arti- 
cles that have gone out of use and are forgotten, or are the names 
of something now in use, is matter of great controversy. Some 
persons are of the former opinion, while others think they must 
have been musical instruments, like the piano and guitar. Others 
imagine that they were articles of household furniture, such as a 
hand heU or a bell-pull, to which the virtuous woman has fre^ 
quent oecasions to lay her hand. Upon the whole, the decision 
of the question is so difficult, that we leave it to our readers. 

"She maketh herself coverings of tapestry — her clothing is of 
silk and purple." 

That is to say, the virtuous woman is dressed in the most ex- 
pensive style, and the richest materials are used for her clothing. 
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This test of a virtuous woman being easy to display to the public, 
it is not extraordinary that it should be a &vorite one. 

But, without proceeding further, it is evident that, at the present 
day, virtuous women, instead of being as scarce as in the days of 
Solomon, are quite as plenty as is necessary and ^convenient for 
the supply of the wants of the community ; and an inquiry like 
that at the head of this chapter would not now tend to increase 
any man's reputation for wisdom. 
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OLD FABLES NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM ESOP AND 
OTHER FABULISTS. 



FABLE I. 

THE SUN AND THE WIND. 

Phcebus one day becoming tired of driving his team over the old 
road among the rams, bulls, goats, d&c., of the Zodiac, determined 
to take a little relaxation on the earth. So, giving the ribbons to 
his boy, he came down and took a walk up Broadway. Passing 
by Cromwell's, he saw his old crony, Eolus, sitting, puffing his 
segar among the philosophers who are accustomed on pleasant 
days to assemble there, and immediately joined him, and took 

** A seat and segar 'mid the jovial throng." 

The two Olympians soon began to brag, like Kentuckians, of 
the superiority of their country to the one in which they were and 
every other ; of their great characters, and finally of themselves. 
Until they came to this last point, their conversation had little in- 
terest for the want of opposition ; but upon this subject they soon 
began to wax warm. Eolus, who had had a complete blow-out 
the night before, had not cooled off yet, and being naturally as re- 
markable for coarse and rough manners as his companion for the 
reverse, began boasting of his superiority to Mars and all the other 
Ol3rmpians, and, finally, to Jupiter himself 

*' I acknowledge," says PhcBbus, " that you are a powerful fel- 
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low, and, when you set about it, can do a great deal of mischief; 
but excuse me — I think that Jupiter, or Mars, or even my humble 
self, is, at least, a match for you — ^and more too." 

*' What ! Mars or you ! — ^you ! ! a match for me ! ! ! why I '11 bet 
you a beaver hat I can lick Mars and you both, and let Jupiter 
thump me with his thunderbolts all the while." 

" Well," says PhoBbus, " there 's a wide difference of opinion be- 
tween us on this subject ; we can 't among genteel people, such as 
we are among here, decide a bet by fisticufis — but I '11 go you the 
beaver hat, and a supper of oysters to boot, that I can take away 
that cloak from Dick Roughhead yonder, and that you can 't, and 
you may take the first trial." 

" Done," says Eolus, " and here goes." 

And away he went puffing and blowing, like a steam-engine 
letting off her steam, against Dick, who had just been wishing 
that he had left his cloak at home, but now congratulated himself 
on his prudence in wearing it : and as soon as he felt Bolus's 
blows, wrapped himself up as close and tight as he could. Eolus 
puffed, and blew, and stormed, and whirled about this way and 
that way — scattered about the dust and knocked down all the 
boxes and the goods that were within his reach ; but every effort 
he made only excited Dick to stick closer and hold faster to his 
cloak. Eolus seized him by the skirts, by the collar, and every 
other part of the cloak, trying to pull it off, but in vain; Dick 
stuck to it till he finally tired him out 

" Well," says he, at last, " I give in : that fellow must be a Ken- 
tuckian — ^he can 't be beat, and would n't own it if he was." 

" I believe," says PhoBbus, " that Dick is, as you say, a Ken- 
tuckian, but I can beat him, as you shall see directly." 

Whereupon he sent off a bunch of his bright and warm rajrs 
directly against Dick's face and eyes, sending them through his hat 
and cloak, and all l^s cloathing, and gently and steadily increas- 
ing their power, until, although at first pleasant enough, they soon 
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caused Dick to find the weather disagreeably warm ; and as it 
grew more and more so every minute^ he began to alter his opinion 
in respect to the prudence of having brought his cloak with hitzx* 

" Well, reaUy," said he^ " here 's a sudden change in the weather ! 
I do believe our climate is the most changeable in the world ! It 
must be monstrous unhealthy — no constitution in the world can 
stand such sudden and violent changes of weather. This con- 
founded cloak is a great plague — I wish I had left it at home — I 
can 't wear it sweating through the streets in this manner* Here, 
Phcebus, you are going in to CoL Nobie*a \ take this cloak, will 
you, and leave it there. I can 't carry it about town any longer.** 

'* Now," says PhoebuSj ** do you give in ?'* 

"I give it up/ says Eolus ; " and hang me if ever I brag again.** 



Ann aIj. 

This Fable teaches us that the Chivalry of the PiJmetto nation 
must not expect to carry their points by blustering and bullying : 
and that their Hammonds, duattlebums, and SrDuffies, are blow- 
ing away the respectability which the mildj gentleraanlyj and 
statesmanlike conduct of their Laurens^ Pinckneys, Rutledges, 
SumpterSj and Marions, and other revolutionary worthies, accjuiied 
for South Carolina. 
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THE COFFEE-HOUSE aUESTION. 

*' Why" says the famous old wine-bibber, AaacreoHj *'shoiild not 
I drink ? The sun drinks^ the earth drinkSj the sea^ and a num- 
ber of other similar personages, drink ; and why siiould not I, too, 
drink?'* This was one of the coffee-house questions of the 
ancients, and was doubtless propounded in this form in order that 
it might be regarded as a poser to the tee-totallers of antiquity. 
And it has ever since been a favorite question with jolly topers, 
who appear to think that to propound such a question is as good 
a justification of drinking as the nature of the case requires : it ap 
pears, at least, to be a representative of the best reasons they have 
to offer on the subject ; and wheu a man offers you the best he 
has of any thingj he considers it quite churlish if you make any 
exceptions to it. 

But the coffee-house question, joar exmlknce^ is one of modern 
times, which at every city election is brought before the city elec- 
tors for their consideration ; and although we are obliged to wait 
for their answer until the smoke of the political battle has been 
blown away ; yet we think it not improper to keep up the discus- 
sion^ not only of the coffee-house question, but of several other 
coffee-house questions which we askj not so much for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether an individual may drink or not, as for that 
of discovering how far he has the right and power to make other 
people pay such enormous sums ms they regularly do for his 
drinking. 
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And first, in a commercial point of view, and with reference to 
the doctrines of political economyj does not commnnily pay more 
for drunkards than such articles are worth in any market in the 
world ? And do not the wives and children of your jovial baccha- 
nals, for whose special and csclnsitre benefit coffee-houses are estab- 
lished and maintainedj pay much more than they can afford for 
such a luxury as a drunken husband or father? Is it good policy 
on the part of the public, or is it consistent with the assumed 
equality of our political institutioiiSj to maintain a pririleged class 
at public expense, and to expend enormous sums la erecting 
prisons, hospitals, alms-houses, and other accommodations for their 
benefit? 

To these questions we pause for a reply, for the present : more 
coffee-house questions will, however^ recur^ which must be 
brought to public view ; for although the public has no nose, {as 
was discovered by a certain author who determined to pull the 
nose of ajiy one who condemned his work,) yet it has eyes, or at 
least an eye ; for so many persons would not speak so frequently 
as they do of bringing things before the public eye^ if there was 
no such thing : and it is not proper that this eye should be closed 
to the fact that the complaint, so rife in our country", of " monopo- 
lies/' of "aristocracy," of aristocrats and the likej are entirely mis- 
directed. We have no monoply in this country, except that 
granted to drunkards, of nearly all the crimes that interrupt the 
happiness of society ; nor have we any aristocrats, in the popular 
sense of the word, viz, : a body of men maintauied at public ex* 
peDse — meti who live exempt from labor themselves upon the 
labor of others — except our drunkards, for whom we build palaces, 
called penitentiaries, lunatic asylums, &c. ; and lor whose plea- 
sure we are taxed more highly than for all other purposes. Under 
these circumstances, it is very natural that coffee-Iiouse questions 
should arise ; and among them are many more easily asked than 
answered. The wives and children of coflee-house loafers have a 
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right to ask those who assume the duties of lawgivers and rulers 
in the land, whether it would not be right and proper in them to 
devote some part of their cares and labors to the prevention of the 
evils of intemperance—a subject at present left to the Washing- 
tonians exclusively, a body of philanthropists who have indeed 
done well and nobly, but who ought to be considered merely as 
auxiliaries, to relieve temporary cases of distress, and to direct pub* 
lie opinion to such a correct understanding of the subject as may 
induce society generally to give such approbation and support to 
those measures of their legislators as are necessary to the correc- 
tion of one of our sorest social and pditical evils. 

This praise-worthy and patriotic body contains the true, practi- 
cal, poUtiqal economists of our country ; and the benefits it con- 
fers are far beyond any that could be derived from increase of ter- 
ritory, or commercial advantages. There is no claimant, either 
for indivi(hial countenance or l^islative encouragement, that can 
present claims sanctioned by so many and so pure motives, as can 
be presented by the ^RTashingtonians — ^particularly the Martha 
Washingtonians. The actual saving to the treasury of the State, 
through their eflTorts, gives them a right to pecuniary aid from the 
public funds to an extent equal to their wants ; so that their be- 
nevolent eSbits to restore to society its lost and erring members 
may not be divided, and that those who are suffering the sorest of 
all social evils may receive from the benevolent that aid which 
benevolence is laboring to bestow. 

Unfortunately for the sufferers, the votes of coffee-house loafers 
are more easily swayed by demagogues than those of the other 
classes of the community, and their wives and children have no 
votes. The claims of humanity, of good policy, of religion, and 
patriotism, unless put forward by the free, independent electors, 
whom we are teaching theur social and political duties, by the 
establishment of whiskey seminaries at every corner, and by the 
importation from Europe of voters, who are instructed in their 
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duties as American citizens, by the professors of political economy 
in those seminaries, find small fBivor among our demagogues, 
whose only aim is power, and who estimate those only as entitled 
to their consideration who are their constituents, and those (mly 
as their constituents who give item their rotes. The purchase 
of these votes, by the arts of demagogues, has caused the trial of 
various expedients for the purpose. One of these is Legisla- 
tive retrenchment; which might much more profitably be directed 
to retrenching the expenses entailed upon the community by 
drunkenness, than to the pitiful meanness of reducing salaries 
already too low for the services Hkej require : those of our judges 
for instance, which no man supposes aflford adequate compensa- 
tion to those competent to do honor to their station. And the dig- 
nity of the office which ought to be considered the most respecta- 
ble of all public offices, is d^raded by making it one that every 
man of the requisite talents and acquirements is desirous to 
abandon. 
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ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP SWEARING. 

All swearing is divided into two parts, sacred and profane. 
Sacred, or judicial, swearing, is the taJring of what is generally 
administered as a spiritual medicine, to men under certain circum- 
stances, for the purpose of remedying their disposition towards 
lying. But this, like ph3rsical remedies, is very uncertain in its 
operation. 

Profane swearing, on the contrary, is intended as a mental con- 
diment for lies, with a view of inducing those to whom they are 
addressed to swallow them easily. The use of it, indeed, argues 
a grievous ignorance of cause and effect ; but ignorance does not 
prevent swearers from using improper nfiodes of speech, any more 
dian it does the Millerite and Millenarians from shaking fodi^ft 
calculations and publishing them to the world. Thfe^-fciSfhch of 
swearing, and also the modern method of teaching the sciences 
by picture-books, and other novel contrivances, to make young 
folks learn without labor and without thinking, always produces 
such unfavorable effects upon the mental faculties that no youth 
can indulge much in either, and become a person of strong, sound, 
understanding. It is suj^sed that a very elevated official digni- 
tary of our country has indulged in his early days as freely in the 
latter of these practices as he does now in the former, because it is 
difficult to account for the present deplorable condition of his mind 
from the influence of any one cause however powerful. 

Some persons have supposed that profane swearing is an indica- 
tion of extraordinary modesty, because, say they, those who make 
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use of oaths must necessarily be aware of their mental deficiencies, 
and think that the shock which swearing gives to the feeling^s 
may divert the attention of their hearers from the weakness of 
their minds, by causing astonishment at their gratuitous wicked- 
ness ; for it is a general remark, that men would rather choose to 
be considered wicked than weak. 

We cannot, however, subscribe to this theory, for the following- 
reasons : 1st. If a person be really modest, it will appear in more 
than one of his ordinary habits. 2nd. Modesty is never thrown 
into peoples' faces like a bucket of cold water, for the purpose of 
shocking their feelings. 3rd. Modesty always influences its pos- 
sessor to make endeavors for mental improvement. These reasons 
we consider sufficient to refute the theory which attributes swear- 
ing to modesty. 

Another theory upon this subject is, that swearing, like madness, 
affords a pleasure that none but swearers know ; but we cannot 
subscribe to this theory, though it appears more probable than the 
former. 

The old proverb, which asserts that " he who swears, will lie," 
is, like most other proverbs, generally received as expressing an 
undeniable truth ; and it may furnish us some aid in our inquiry 
respecting the rationale of swearing. It will, therefore, be a more 
philosophical course to seek for the cause of the rise and progress 
of swearing in its connexion with lying, than to imagine any more 
difficult and occult cause for it. The maxim, that 

•• Lying is, we know and teach. 
The highest privilege of speech : 
The universal Magna Charta, 
To which ail human race is party;" 

is probably an article of faith with swearers, which influences their 
conduct more than the articles of the Christian faith do that of a 
great portion of those who profess to believe them. This privilege 
is considered by them the true liberty of speech, which, with the 
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liberty of the press, constitute the palladium of freedom, and is 
therefore, to be zealously guarded and kept in constant use — and 
profane swearing is considered its most effective guard. 

It is said that formerly, gentlemen were often profane swearers, 
and indulged this habit even in the presence of ladies; and 
although this must have been a long time ago, yet, if it be true, it 
tends to confirm the opinion, that it was considered the exercise of 
a -great liberty. The opinion, however, seems to have gained 
ground in modem times, that a man may possess as much free- 
dom in being free from the habit of swearing, as being free to in- 
dulge in it ; and, upon the whole, it must be admitted that this 
doctrine may be supported with sufficient arguments to justify the 
neglect and disuse into which it is rapidly falling. We, therefore, 
conclude our researches upon the subject by the adoption of the 
theory — that its existence is altogether unaccountable — and that 
its rise and progress does not deserve attention — ^but that all our 
cares respecting it should be directed to its decline and fall. 
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A LAY SERMON. 



** The gjeftt^&t ^f these is Charity/* — 1st CoamrwiAirs, xiii, tX 

The last and most perfect work of Creation was man. On him 

were bestowed the endowments of reason, of strength, courage and 
skill. With these arais he is enabled to control the rest of the 
creation and render ail nature tributary to his happiness. The 
last created and most finished and periect portion of mankind was 
woman; and although to her the attributes of streng^th and 
courage were not as fully imparted as to man, yet she is not, there- 
fore, inferior to him in power : for the resistless might of gentle- 
ness is peculiarly hers— the invincible arms of loving-kindness 
and charity axe those which her powers and capacities are es- 
pecially fitted to wield ; and by tlie use of these weapons she is 
enabled to conquer the conqueror. 

Bat man too often abuses and perverts his powers to the de- 
struction of that happiness which they were given him to promote; 
and woman too often neglects the cultivation of those charities 
which in her hands may be made so powerful for good-^o effi- 
cient in alleviating the sorrows and suffering of mankind— those 
sorrows and sufferings which sin has introduced; and thereby 
expelled from among mankind the happiness which man^s benevo- 
lent Creator endowed him with faculties to enjoy. 

The greatest of the virtues isj therefore, Charity; for it is that 
peculiarly pure and holy grace which gives peace and happiness 
to the soul under whatever external circumstances it may be 
placed. Poverty may oppress, disea^ may affiictj the txidy ; but 
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fervent Charity — the love of our neighbor, and the desire to pro- 
mote his happiness — ^makes lighter all our own sufferings, and re- 
acts with kindly and peaceful influence upon our own souls, and, 
in proportion as it is ardent and sincere, gives us enjoyments 
which the world caimot give. Ingratitude and detraction may 
strive against, but cannot subdue it — ^for " Charity suffereth long 
and is kind;'' and, therefore, it cannot be overcome of evil, but 
overcometh evil with good. 

Envy, hatred, and malice— strife, evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering— vices of every description, — these constitute the 
heaviest evilsr-the real sufferings of mankind. But Charity ex- 
pels all these enemies of happiness from the heart, and occupies 
tbeir place. And when she has completely established her 
dominion, none of the powers of evil can overthrow, nor the 
strength nor the weakness of nature oxpel, her. The faculties of 
sense may decay, and even reason itself be driven from its throne 
by ph3rsical infirmity, yet Charity must remain unconquered and 
unconquerable, for " CSiarity never faileth.^ And it shall remain 
when all created things are destroyed, when prophecy has failed, 
when tongues have ceased, and when knowledge has vanished 
away. And then the happiness that eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, and which the heart of man cannot conceive, shall be and 
remain with her forever and ever. 

The dogma of the " real presence" in one of the s]niibols of our 
holy religion, has often and long been made the occasion of strife 
and an enemy of Charity; but Charity herself is the "real 
presence," for "God is love," and strife and enmity among man- 
kind are enmity against God. 

The peculiar adaptation of the powers and faculties of woman 
to the exercise of the graces of Charity, are often and beautifully 
exemplified in her unwearied, persevering love and kindness to- 
wards an unworthy husband or a profligate son ; for, as we pray 
God to deal with us, so the charitable wife or mother forgets the 
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sins and offences ofrUa^ object of her love, and remembers only 
his need of the support which her affection alone can give.^ For 
dxough the world majj^despise and desert him for his miworthi- 
ness, yet this only meiftes her charity towards him more devoted, 
since she sees that there is nothing else remaining to him, and 
she cannot, however great his unworthiness, deprive him of his 
last and only blessing.. Even his wrongs towards herself cannot 
exthiguish her love, for '* Charity beareth all things/' and his oft- 
repeated and as often broken promises of ameudmentj are still be- 
lieved, for Charity believeth all things ;" and her hopes of his fu- 
ture reformation nothing can extinguishj for Charity '* hopeih all 
all things," 

And her hopes shall not fail : for the love she so liberally be- 
Btowed on earth, shall be returned seven-fold into her bosom in 
Heaven^ and the sorrowrs and sufferings of this world shall give 
her enlarged capacities for the enjoyment of that happiness which 
the world can neither give nor take away, but which is reserved 
by her merciful Saviour for those who have believed and trusted 
m Him, and like Him been merciful to sinners. 
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MEDITATIONS AMONG THE MANUSCRIPTS RENEWED. 

Undoubtedly the most effective method of doing good to man- 
kind is to increase and diffuse knowledge among them. This is 
very generally admitted, and in consequence, we have many 
philanthropists — a great many authors in all the departments of 
authorship— who are exerting all their powers and faculties to 
benefit, by enlightening, their fellow-men. It is however too 
true that the results of their efforts are far short of their expecta- 
tions. Books, whatever may be their subject, do no good unless 
they are read ; and this is the reason why so much is written to 
so little effect. Authors cannot unfortunately multiply their 
readers in proportion to the provision made for them ; on tlie con- 
trary, the Malthusian doctrine of political economy — that the ten- 
dency of things is to a greater demand for physical food, than the 
supply — is reversed in the case of mental aliment, in which the 
supply has always exceeded the demand. 

Hence we have numerous bards who, for want of readers, are 
in as unfortunate a situation as the heroes and sages who lived be- 
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fore Agamemnon are for want of the sacred bard. We have also 
numerous moralists, political economists, and theolc^;ians, who 
for the same cause are in the same situation. 

Whether this is a bank-note world, as Halleck stated it to be 
some years ago, or a hard money world, as the Democrats of our 
State have been endeavoring to make it for several years past, it 
certainly has not ceased to be a world in which money is sup- 
posed to have a paramount influence, and therefore Mr. Smithson, 
when he bequeathed half a million of dollars for the purpose of 
diffusing knowledge among men, had reason to suppose that he 
had adopted a course which could not fail of producing the effect 
intendeds But he was mistaken^ for he gave his money in charge 
of the Congress of the United States, and a majority of the mem- 
bers of that body seem to fear (and with sufficient reason,) that 
the diffusion of knowledge among men in America would have a 
tendency to deprive them of their places and their hopes; and 
this noble bequest has, in consequence, produced no other effect 
than that of adding one more to the already too numerous sub- 
jects of debate in that august assemblage of sages. 

Now this fortunate discovery of mine has given me an opportu- 
nity to contribute to the diffusion of knowledge among men, 
which I did not, like Mr. Smithson, put off till after my death, 
and then trust to an American Congress to carry into effect; nor 
have I imitated the publishers of reprints of foreign light literature, 
and issued these papers in such a style as to have the appearance 
of being intended rather for the destruction of eye-sight, than the 
diffusion of knowledge ; but, on the contrary, have issued them 
in such a style as to make them as pleasant to the eye as they are • 
profitable to the mind. Their object is manifestly to excite the 
reflective faculties — to make men think — and the thoughts they 
excite ought not to be accompanied by any'opthalmic distress, 
and have their due influence counteracted thereby ; but, on the 
contrary, like a good sherris sack, they should have a two-fold 
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operation, favorable both to the body and the mind. I shall thus 
be entitled to take precedence of Smithson, and shall demonstrate 
that the money power is not the greatest that can be exerted in all 
cases, for the accomplishment of philanthropic objects. 

Politics form the great staple of our literature, and as it is mani- 
fest that most of these pieces are intended to be staple articles, I 
have selected from them a due proportion on that subject, without 
neglecting those which are more general in thdr application : and 
as I find that I have the essays of different authors on various 
subjects, shall continue to make such selections as will be profit- 
able to all, and thus confer a benefit on my fellow-citizens '< be- 
yond the power of gold." 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 



CHAPTER VU, 



CONCEKNINO PHTSICAJ, AND MBTAPH Y8ICAL MATTERe. 



JoBKiOKt 



Tbe cheated nattDD^d happj fiivoriteg mm^ 

And thdugh we laj thei€ honors on tbU man, 
He fihall bul bear tbem as Ihe Aeb beaia gold. 

In our first chapter we discoursed of man phjrsically ; and sub- 
sequently have directed our attention chiefly to things material. 
But it is not of our plan, as some might infer, to neglect those 
metaphysical themes which are as proper to our subject as the 
material portion of it. We do not, however, consider the meta- 
physical sciences as necessarily forming a part of our subject, and 
yet we intend that our discourses shall improve and strengthen 
the minds of those who peruse them diligently and attentively. 

And indeed we could not, if we would, dispense with metaphy- 
sical discourse in treating of man ; for even his physical concerns 
require, and are influenced by, metaphysical operations. Thus, 
when he takes quack medicines^ it is necessary to their proper 
operation that the faculty of credulity should be powerfully 
stimulated ; and when a demagogue wishes to carry a measure 
with the people's aid, the same operation of the same faculty is 
necessary ; and furtheTj it is necessary that tlie faculties (|f reflec^ 
tion and judgment should be lulled by mental narcotics, 
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A due attention to metaphysical science is. the more necessary 
in consequence of the controversial propensities now prevalent, 
not only in political and religious, but also in scientific, matters. 
It is therefore requisite that men should be taught so to exercise 
their judgments, as not to be deluded by sophistries, nor puzzled 
by the course adopted by some controversialists in propounding 
their arguments ; such as the method, frequently resorted to, of 
asking questions which are considered unanswerable, except in 
favor of the arguments of the propounder; and thereupon assuming 
an air of triumph as though asking the questions must necessarily 
produce conviction. For instance, when the celebrated remark 
of Oxenstiem to his son, that very little intellect is required to 
govern a nation, is quoted, and it is asserted that Mr. Van Buren 
first, and Mr. Polk afterwards, were elected merely to try how 
little of that quality is requisite ; and the hearer, if a true, ortho- 
dox Democrat, denies, as in duty bound, the truth of the proposi- 
tion: the question is then asked, "what else would they have 
been elected for?" with an evident expectation that the answer 
will be, as with most people it would, "why really, I don't know ;" 
just as they would answer such questions as, " why are the South 
Carolinians making themselves so ridiculous?" or "why is a 
pig's tail curled?" or "why do the Democrats * thank Heaven' 
that their candidate never did any thing to distinguish himself?" 
In such a case, a common person would be nonplussed ; but this 
would be quite unphilosophical, and it would also indicate an 
ignorance of metaphysical subtleties that would be quite inconsis- 
tent with the character of a modern controversialist. Those 
especially who understand the doctrines of progressive democracy, 
and are qualified to defend them, can always dive down deep 
enough to find an answer to any question however puzzling, that 
will serve their occasion on any emergency. 

It is generally understood that progressive democracy prefers 
the downward progress, that being the easiest course ; and as it 
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is le premier pas qui coitie^ it made a step down from Jolui 
ftuincy Adams to Andrew Jackson^ which cost so much that it 
was supposed it would prove the correctness of the above saying'^ 

by taking every thing valuable to pay the cost^ so that the subse- 
quent steps could not cost any thing. But this was a mistake ; 
another very costly step was taken down to Mr. Van BureOj and 
after going down so low, it was thought by some that our down- 
ward progress must be arrested from the very nature of the case ; 
but even then we had not got to the bottom of the ladder, but had 
a tumble down to Mr. Tyler ! From him there surely can be no 
descent ; and the next step to Mr. Polk must be either an ascend* 
ing stepj or one on level ground. Which of these it is, will be 
tested by the course of the heroes and sages of the Palmetto na- 
tion. These bright geniuses appear to have made a discovery, 
that it is easier for the people of the United States to descend to 
their level than to raise themselves up again to that on which 
their patriots of the revolution left them, and they are holding up 
their bugbears of Gen, McDuffie with the long bayonetSj and Gen. 
Quattlebum witli his gunpowder toasts to frighten the country ii^ 
to the adoption of their measures. If these heroes find that we 
are still in a descending coursej tliey will wait awhile before th^ 
declare war against the United States ; but if we should be on the 
ascending scale, they would immediately set about the conquest 
of the country. 

The fundamental doctrine of political economy, according to the 
PalmettanSj appears to be that there can be no wealth in the world 
except what is produced by the lash, applied to the backs of negro 
slaves. One of the eminent statesmen and true gentlemen of that 
country made a visit to New-Englandj and discovered that free 
labor could produce wealth even where there was nothing to exer- 
cise it upon but rocks and ice. This discovery he made known 
to his countrymeUj and was never thereafter appointed to any 
office, although confessedly the best (qualified man in the UEilion^ 
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for althoagh they do not in that nation prohibit, by laiv^ the com- 
munication of knowledge to whites as they do to the blacks, yet 
their aristocracy consider that it would be dangerous to their 
power to have their voters intelligentj (a singularly correct notionj) 
and therefore make it a duty of those whom they elevate to any 
official station, not to enlighten their voters, but to bamboozle 
them by ^^ bragging and telling fantastical lies." 

But to return to the subject of answering the question that may 
be* propounded to disciples of progressive democracy. It is very 
unphilosophical to be unprepared for any question whatever, and 
therefore the reply to that which we have been speaking of may 
be, that neither Mr. Tan Buren, Mr. Tyler^ nor Mr. Polk were 
elected to make the experiment of the minimum quantity of intel- 
lect required to govern a nation, but to show how little of that 
attribute of man is exercised by those who elect our rulers. For, 
as a sagacious author professedly remarks, no man can be his own 
son, but must necessarily be the son of his parents; so the man 
who is chosen by others, cannot be the representative of himself, 
but must represent the taste and the knowledge of those who 
elected him. These gentlemenj therefore, may have been chosen 
to exemplify the different tastes of the different sections of our 
country. The people of the North are said to value successful 
cunning. Those of the South to value negroes — considering 
them as the representatives of a certain number of bales of cot- 
ton yearly, which bales are the test of all doctrines of political 
economy, of morals, and of religion. 

Again, it is admitted hj some that the administration of our 
government has become a mere society for the encouragement of 
political mendicity and mendacity — the former being the fruit of 
the measures of government, and the latter necessary to its sup- 
port. Now a reply to such an accusation as this must be refuted 
by the argument of the progressive Democrat; but the course 
which it would be necessary to adopt for this purpose, is so recon- 
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dite and metaphysical, that we shall not e^splain it, but merely 
beg oor readers to take it for granted that it can be done, since it 
is much easier for them to take it for granted than for us to prove 
it, and it is considered generally the part of wi&dom to take the 
easiest course. 

The very difficult question, whether the President elect or CoK 
Johnson is the greatest man^ and whether the country would have 
preferred the former, is also pretermitted for the presentj on account 
of its extreme difficulty. In a future chapter this question may- 
be discussedj if the progress of metaphysical science should be 
such as to give us room to hope that it would be understood. 
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ON MUSICAL TASTE. 

That there are very great diversities of musical taste among 
mankind is no secret ; but the extent and variety of these diverse 
tastes might furnish a subject of curious and interesting inquiry. 
In Gardiner's Music of Nature the various musical sounds uttered 
by many animals are reduced to writing, according to our system 
of musical notation. But there are various sounds in which in- 
dividuals take delight which are not noticed in that work, nor 
in any other musical work that has ever come to my knowledge. 
An evening concert of cats, for instance, in which an individual 
of my acquaintance used to take greater delight than in the most 
refined compositions of the greatest masters. Another derived so 
much pleasure from the creaking of a tavern sign that he used 
to spend whole days in listening to its peculiar music. 

To most people, words of kindness, spoken in a soft and gentle 
female voice, are the most musical sounds in nature. There are, 
however, some persons who take such delight in harsh, angry 
tones, that they are in the frequent habit of exciting them in 
those with whom they have most intercourse, and are always 
ready to bear their part in a duett composed in the objurgutory 
style. This we consider as one of those special instances of bad 
taste in music that ought to be guarded against throughout the 
whole course of youthful education ; for a person who acquires 
this false taste, however much gratification he may himself de- 
rive from the indulgence of it, makes his company very disa- 
greeable to otfiers. 
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his andience as they had done on his. The r€siilt was a great 
improvement of the congregation in musjcal taste ; and, conse- 
qnentlyj in the decency and order of public worship. 

There are many congregations still in our country to which a 
similar lecture on musical taste would be more profitable than 
most of the sermons they hear ; for it would not require any 
great stretch of imaginatioUj when they commence their singing, 
to suppose that they intended, if the exhortation of the Psalmist 
to '^ dragons, and all deeps, fire and hail, snow and vapor, and 
beast Sj and all cattle, creeping things and feathered fowl" to 
praise the Lord could not be literally obeyed, yet that the 
sounds which these creatures would make should be imitated as 
nearly as possible. But in this they overlook the circumstance 
that these animals are not exhorted to meet tc^ether in a Church, 
and that, therefore, a Church is not the proper place to give spe- 
cimens of the united sounds of their different voices. 

The increasing attention to sacred music in our country is 
very favorable to the progress of musical taste and science, which, 
among the mass of the people of this cotmtry will be guided and 
regulated chiefly by this kind of music. Songs and national airs 
have considerable influence ; but it is not so universal, as they 
are seldom popular, except in periods of extraordinary excite- 
ment. In Prance the musical taste of the community is r^u- 
lated by the theatres : in Italy by the churches ; and the supe- 
riority of the music of the latter country to that of the former, 
and, indeed, to that of any people in the world, is very remark- 
able. The opera is supposed by many to be the best school for 
improvement in music ; but the Church is, or ought to be, the 
place where the best and purest taste in music maybe cultivated; 
for Church musicj as well as all other offering to our Maker^ 
ought to bcj and among reasoning and reasonable Christians will 
be, the best and most highly prized of whatever may be in our 
power to offer. 
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FABLE II. 

THE FROO AKS THE OX 

Once upon a time it so happened that certain ditchers who 
were at work by the road-side, accidentally threw a frog out of a 
mud-puddle into an adjoining field, in which there was an arm 
of a large and beatitiful lake. The frog, who had never before 
seen any water except his puddle, became so intoxicated with 
delight at his new habitation that he thought he himself had 
grown as much greater than formerly as the lake waa larger than 
his former place of abode, and that both the field and the lake, 
■with all their inhabitants, had been subjected to his control. 

After he had swelled and strutted about awhile, and given 
some fishes leave to swimj and some animals to drink in the lake^ 
during his good pleasure, he gravely informed them that he had 
been placed there by Jupiter to act as owner and guardian of the 
lake, and that as long as they glorified him they might remain 
safe and secure, and no longer* 

Then, looking around, he observed some bullocks in an ad- 
joining field endeavoring to break down the fences in order to 
get at the water of the lake ; and thinking that they were greai 
characters, like himself, he became desirous of their company, 
and anxious that the division fences should be broken down. 
This he thought he could effect by the music of his voice ; for, 
says he, if Orpheus could build up a wall by singing to the 
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Stones, Ij who have so much better voice, and so much more 
musical skill than he, can surely pull one down by the same 
means* So he began singing, Bebabekes^ koax^ hoax — re-anne^ 
Texas, Texas — and ordered all the animals in the field, and tlie 
fishes in the lake, to do the same. This command was obeyed 
only by the toads and crickets, who made as much noise as pos- 
sible. But it produced no other effect than to awakoi the atten- 
tion of the cattle in the field with them, who then b^^ to look 
up and observe the movements of their neighbors ; and as they 
did not wish to have their water muddied, and their pasture 
tramlped over and spoiled, (which they knew would be the con- 
sequence of letting in such unruly cattle,) they assembled and 
determined to prevent their fence from being broken down. 

This conduct the frog resented highly, and commanded them 
to desist, saying that the toads and crickets gave their voices in 
favor of his project, as might be perceived by the burden of their 
song. 

Upon this, a sturdy bullock looking down upon the swelling 
little animal, ordered him to hold his tongue, adding, ** If you 
were not too small to be taken up by my horn I would toss you 
back into the puddle from which you was accidentally thrown." 
** Small! I small T' says the frog, ^^Fm the biggest animal here, 
ain't I toadies?" said he to those aroxmd him, who were all too 
full of laughter to answer him, except the crickets and one very 
young toady, who anawered, '^Whyj please your Excellency, 
you're mighty big — bat not quite so big — you want a lee tie — 
very leetle, of being as big as that bullock there." **Do I,'' said 
the frog, swelling and puffing himself up with all his might 
"What do you think now?" "Wellj upon my honor, I never 
saw any mortal grow big so fast. Why, you^re getting to be a 
perfect ftuinbus tlestrin." " Ay, ay !" said the frog, ** I'll show 
you what greatness is," And so he strutted about, and swallowed 
the puffs and nonsense of the toadies and crickets about him^ 
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puffing and swelling himself up with them more and more, imtil 
he burst, and died miserably; and all the toads and crickets, and 
katydids laughed in his face while he was in the agonies of 
death. 



I 

MORAL, 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SVCCEiSPUL VOTERS AT THE LATE ELECTION. 

This fable teaches us that those who put a man into a place 
where he does not belong will probably do him more harm than 
good. 
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This branch ot metaphysical science has been cultivated of 
late years very extensively, not only in our own country, but in 
Great Britain, France, and Germany ; most especially by the 
modern French novelists and English travellers and other writers 
of fiction. It has, however, been n^lected by the authors whose 
labors have been devoted to the investigation of the powers and 
faculties of the mind, and to methodizing the principles xipon 
which their speculations are founded. They have not, it is true, 
always n^lected to give specimens of its influence in their writ- 
ings, but they have never treated of it in a systematic method nor 
assigned it any place among the mental phenomena. This n^- 
lect is the most remarkable, inasmuch as not only the writers 
above mentioned, and many others, have made it their most re- 
markable characteristic ; but the conventional usages of society 
require its exercise more frequently than that of most of the other 
mental faculties. 

For instance, these usages authorise those who have the 
means of educating their children in any way they please, 
to educate them in such a manner as to make them helpless, and 
proud, and vain — a course which certainly requires a potent exer- 
cise of this faculty. Of all our politicians and rulers a frequent 
exercise of it is required in order to enable them to succeed in. 
conciliating the favor of those by whose means they expect to be 
elevated to place and power, as the taverns and coffee-houses, as 
well as their stump speeches, abundantly testify. We doubt. 
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however, whether any one ever acquired such an extraordinary- 
display of it as is found in the manifesto of an accidentally eleva- 
ted dignatary, declining to be a candidate for an oiKce for which 
he was considered peculiarly unfit by a more unanimous public 
opinion than was ever united before upon any'subject. 

But the most extraordinary — indeed we may say sublime — 
display of this faculty, is that which is required by the laws of 
honor when they require two men to go out, and in a most sys- 
tematic and formal manner, coolly and deliberately endeavor to 
take each other's life, in order to obtain the " satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman.'' 

.The laws of fashion also require its exercise in most of the pro- 
ceedings of which they take cognizance. In fine, there is no one 
of the powers and faculties of the mind which, in the present 
state of society, is so frequently called into exercise, and which is 
so often the stimulant of action. It must therefore be considered 
a desideratum in science to have such researches and investigations 
respecting it made, as may place it, in our scientific disquisitions, 
upon an equal footing with the other mental faculties, and enable 
us to puzzle ourselves about it as much as we do upon other sub- 
jects of metaphysical science. 

It may perhaps be supposed by some of our readers that the 
maxim in the following expressive line of poetry, viz. : 

" Who driven fat dxen must himself be fat," 

will apply in the present case. We admit the application, and 
proceed with our remarks. 

In the science of metaphysics, as in that of political economy, 
definitions are considered as of the first and last importance. It 
may therefore be expected, that before proceeding further, some 
definitions should be established which, as in the science just 
named, may afford grounds for future controversy, and thereby f 
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give interest enough to the subject to prevent it from being" 
neglected. This reasonable expectation we now proceed to fulfil, 
as &r as regards the principal subject, and define silliness to be 
that indefinable quality or faculty of the mind of which we are 
now treating. 

This definition, plain and perspicuous as it is, and being more 
intelligible than most of those in metaphysical or physical works, 
we are aware may be controverted. Probably some fiiture 
aspirant for philosophic renown, may endeavour to establish his 
fame by denying the propriety of our ^present definition and 
establishing one of his own. 

I shall not however, at present enter into a defence against 
attacks that are to be made hereafter, because I have that 
confidence in my future disciples which makes me willing to 
entrust the defence of my system generally, in their hands. 

In the discussions respecting the relative mental capacities of 
the two sexes, many of the advocates on the one side base some 
of their arguments on the hypothesis, that the development of 
the faculty of which we are speaking is greater in females than 
in males. That this is an unsubstantial foundation for the 
hypothesis, may be proved in various ways. It is considered 
unnecessary however, on the present occassion, to do any more 
than merely refer to what we have termed the most sublime 
exhibition of this quality, and state that it is exclusively con- 
fined to the male sex, in order to establish for that sex the same 
superiority in this, which they are accustomed to assume in all 
other, mental qualities. 

Phrenologists have omitted in their maps of the human crani- 
um to assign any place to the faculty we are discussing, though 
they never omit the proofs of its existence in their own minds to 
an extraordinary degree. If this omission arises from the idea 
that all the mental faculties are but the ramifications of this one 
great principle, drawing this inference from an examination of the 
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mental phenomenon which they themselves exhibit, it must be 
admitted as a justification of the course they have adopted. 

Although it would appear to most persons that there cannot 
be stronger marks of contrast in human character than are 
exhibited by the aristocracy of Europe and the Aborigines of 
North America; yet there is a remarkable accordance between 
them in their display of the influence of the subject of our 
Essay. This influence is exhibited in their contempt for useful 
labor, in their considering the business of robbery and murder 
— called by courtesy, in civilized countries, the art of war — as 
the most honorable employment of man, and in ther acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity it imposes upon them of superceding 
the laws of God by those of honor, or of war. 

The love of tawdry personal decoration is a characteristic 
which is also common to these different specimens of humanity ; 
and, notwithstanding the difference in the materials used and the 
fashion of using them, yet the taste which leads to the adoption 
of such a mode of displaying superiority to our fellow-creatures 
is the same. The Indians' silver medals, tin armlets and leglets, 
glass beads, red feathers, and other similar articles of display, do 
not, it is true, appear to us to be in as good taste as the diamond 
stars, the ribbons, garters, coronets, (fcc, of the Europeans ; but 
this is one of the prejudices of education — a matter of taste alto- 
gether — the influence which governs in both cases proceeds from 
the same cause, and is an exemplification of the importance of the 
subject we have chosen. A state of society which we denomi- 
nate civilized, requires of its members about the same deference 
to its customs as the savage state ; and these customs are gene- 
rally but a modification, in the former state, of those of the 
latter. 

The superior influence of custom — of fashion — to any other 
principle, whether of safety, of health, or religion, shows the 
importance of our subject, since it is this which gives^it that 
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superiority and constitutes its claim to a greater degree of 
attention on the part of metaphysical writers, than it has 
hitherto receive^ 

It cannot be denied, that among many of our poets, orators, and 
controversialists of all kinds, as well as others that have been 
mentioned, we may observe that the cultivation of this faculty 
has been sufficiently attended to for all practical purposes, but it 
is somewhat extraordinary that in an age so philosophical as the 
present, so little attention should have been paid to the theory of 
a faculty so important, and whose influences are so very exten- 
sive. 

It may, however, I think be assumed, that great as is the im- 
portance of this faculty, yet that it is not the only or principal 
one which it is proper for us to cultivate. I am aware that the 
prevalent feeling in society is opposed to this sentiment, notwith- 
standing which, I am of opinion that if our legislators and rulers 
would cultivate some other faculties as assiduously as they do 
this, we might be as well governed as we are at present. 

Whether an attempt to divide its influence in the world of 
fashion would not be too great an innovation to be tolerated, 
I am not prepared to decide, and therefor© am not willing 
to recommend any attempt of so revolutionary a tendency. 
Among men of honor, it is certainly fit and proper that it 
should retain its sway, and it would be as well for the world 
to allow them a more exclusive use of it than they have 
hitherto possessed. * 

There are various other branches of this subject, which re- 
quire patient investigation and profound discussion, but their im- 
portance forbids us to speak of them without first bestowing upon 
them that attention and research by which they might be presented 
to our readers in their true light. The further investigation of 
this subject is therefore pretermitted for the present, in the expec- 
tation that at some future period the public mind will be better 
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prepared to profit by the lessons provided for them, and that those 
authors who apply their time and talents to the investigation of 
mental phenomena, will devote a greater portion of their attention 
to the elucidation of this subject, 'than to the exemplification of 
its influence on their writings. 
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A LAY SERMON. 

<<To the Greeks foolishneiB."— Ist Cob. i, 13. 

To those who are acquainted with the *' elegant myihology of 
the Greeks," it may appear somewhat extraordinary that any re- 
ligious doctrine should be objected to by them on account of its 
^^ foolishness?^ On the contrary, it might be expected that such 
a characteristic would rather be a favorable recommendation than 
an objection to a people whose religious system was no less re- 
markable for its folly than its immoraiity- 

The supreme deity recognized by this system was represented, 
in the person of Jupiter, as a dissolute^ tyrannical, overbearing 
rake, (little or no better than George the Fourth of Great Brit- 
ain,) who sometimes took the responsibility of events himselfj and 
sometimes threw it upon the Pates — three old women, who, like 
some of those in the American CongxesSj appear to have had 
little or nothing to do but to spin out the time and take the re- 
sponsibility of such acts as their superiors did not choose to 
assume. 

Junoj the wife of Jupiter, is represented as a vixen of distin- 
guished talents in the objurgatory department of domestic econo- 
my, and as passing her time chiefly in the display of her peacock- 
finery of dress and equipage^ and in q[uarreling with her hus- 
band. 

Minerva, the goddess of wisdom ^ devoted most of her attention 
to the quarrels of mankind^ — to stirring up strife, and retailing 
scandal among neighboring nations — sometimes engaging in their 
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frays and broils, and always, "like Indians, on the strongest 
side." 

Neptune, in the. marine department, appears seldom to have 
had any end in view in his operations but to " reward his friends 
and punish his enemies," by stirring up storms and tempests to 
overwhelm tlie latter, and making fine weather for the former to 
enable them to make their fortunes. 

Mercury and Apollo might, in modern times, be tolerated 
among gamblers and jockies; but neither they, nor the subordi- 
nate gods and goddesses, would be considered as fit associates for 
persons who possess a moderate portion of self-respect. 

The elegant mythology of the Greeks was the personification 
and deifying of the evil passions of our nature; and at the time 
when the Apostle wrote, so deeply had their minds becomq^ de- 
bauched and corrupted by the worship of such deities, that they 
considered it foolishness to seek for happiness in controlling and 
subduing their evil passions and inordinate desires, instead of in- 
dulging them — in substituting meekness, brotherly kindness, and 
charity, for wrath and clamor and strife — purity of heart and 
holiness of life for the indulgence of unhallowed desires — and the 
love of God and our neighbor for the love of the world and thirst 
for power. 

The worshipers of such deities as those of the Grecian mytho- 
logy, would naturally become so debased and brutified in their 
hearts and minds as to be unable to comprehend the meaning of 
an exhortation to seek for happiness in self-denial ; for self-indul- 
gence was a portion of their religious worship. Thus their minds 
and bodies alike became enfeebled ; their mental vision, like their 
bodily senses, was weakened by the devotion of their days to 
idleness, and their nights to riot and excess. And amid the 
tainted atmosphere of their halls of revelry, and under the sickly 
light of their lamps, which increased the noxious vapors around 
them, they neither could, nor did they desire to, see and enjoy 
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the pure and holy light which was beginning to dawn upon llie 
earth, giving new life and vigor to the world, and diffusing- hope 
and peace and joy to all those who would go.forth from the im- 
purities of the temples of idolatry to enjoy the health-g-iving 
brightness of the Sun of Rig^teousneess. 

In the deep mental darkness which prevailed at the period 
when Christianity was first promulgated, there would naturally 
exist many causes for the opposition it met which to us are un- 
known ; causes which, by the improvement of mankind in knowl- 
edge, have lost their influence. But even now, in our own times, 
are there not many, and those among professed Christians, who 
treat the distinguishing doctrines of the Grospel as if they con- 
sidered them foolishness? What portion of the inhabitants of 
Christendom forgive injuries, or return good for evil? How 
many are there who seek for happiness in meekness, long-suffer- 
ing, humility and kindness ? 

It is true indeed, that most men are disposed to allow their 
wives to practise these virtues (but we doubt whether this is 
being much in advance of the Greeks), and most men and 
women wish their neighbors to exhibit them: but it seems to 
be now as diflBLcult as ever to bring men to the belief, that those 
virtues which they wish others to practise in their intercourse 
with themselves, are such as they ought for their own happiness 
to practise, without reference to the conduct of others. 

Now, if the peculiar doctrines of Christianity do not appear 
to be foolishness to us, yet the conduct of those who know, and 
do not practise them, must appear still more foolish than that of 
the Greeks, who could not comprehend their nature nor under- 
stand their tendency. 
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